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Art News. 



How strange that some of our best wielders of 
the brush live in absolute obscurity ! This is for in- 
stance the case with M. M. Schwarzott, who is 
fairly well known in a certain professional circle 
as a decorative sculptor. Entering his studio at 
72 South Washington Square, one can see at 
the first . glance that his pictures are not the 
efforts of a young man, but the sincere work 
of an artist who has gradually, slowly matured, 
and now at last, after years of waiting, has hesi- 
tatingly gathered his canvases together in his 
studio to send them, sooner or later, into the 
world, into the fire of criticism. There is no 
doubt that an exhibition of Mr. Schwarzott's 
work would put him in the very front line of ' 
American painters, which is the more admirable 
as he has constantly to stint the hours of true de- 
votion to art from the detestable daily toil of 
commonplace decorative sculpture, it is with him 
the same hand to hand fight with circumstances 
which have thwarted so many aims and balked 
so many ambitions in American art. 

First of all Schwarzott, like Newman, is a col- 
orist, in the sense of Arnold Bocklin, whose color 
dreams had a decided, though probably uncon- 
scious influence on him. He is bold in the com- 
bination of colors, and clever in bringing them 
into proper relationship. In richness and satiety 
of separate tones he has to be mentioned with 
Inness and La Farge. His intense feeling for 
the natural impressiveness of color is the leading 
note of his artistic character; being neither mus- 
ical a la Puvis de Ohavannes nor theoretical or 
eccentric in any way, his coloring, sumptuous as 
it may be at time, is always healthy, purely sen- 
suous, and only occasionally becomes cherche, as 
for instance, in his backgrounds of cobalt blue 
broken with emerald green, a trick that is ex- 
tremely pleasant to the eye, which, however, can 
easily degenerate into a mannerism. ' 

His subjects are simple : Nude women in ideal 
scenery, fancy . heads with variegated back- 
grounds, landscapes: luminous bits of nature- 
beauty, and gorgeous still-lifes. Ideas have but 
little to do with these fragments, they are effec- 
tive and suggestive, the latter, however, only to 
a limited degree. 

He is one of the few genuine painters of the 
nude we have in this country (as I cannot recog- 
nize several of our painters, who exhibit merely 
studies from life, as such). With ambition and 
energy as helpmates he may come out first, only 
his lines had to become more characteristic, and 
of greater variety. His skill as a modeler in 
clay can everywhere be detected. 

As a painter of fruit he will have no rival if he 
can paint other canvases in the same brilliant 
manner as the one he has in his studio. Those 
pears are worthy of Theophile Reichardt, they are 
even more vital and succulent in color, though 
not half as elegant. The artist's phlegmatic and 
thickset temperament, inherent to his Teutonic 
birth, becomes often apparent despite the emo- 
tional brilliancy which struggles against it. 

From the popular point of view his works should 
attract all who have any sense for color. 'From 
a speculative point their purchase can be recom- 
mended as their value is intrinsic; even if not a 
single picture should ever be sold during his life- 
time, they will outlive innumerous others. They. 
were not painted for money, but out of love. 

-To express soul life, of nature as well as man, 
is the highest aim of modern art. Schwarzott is 



poetical, slightly romantic, fantastic, perhaps, but 
never physchological to do justice to this demand. 
His art is too opaque, not vibrative enough ; it 
never loses itself beyond the material, where one 
forgets oil paints altogether, where they melt into 
the lyricisms of Soul as in Ryder, for instance, 
Schwarzott's perceptibilities came to a standstill 
in the act of transforming vague inspirations into 
color, and only here and there they soar a little 
beyond it. Schwarzott's pictures dazzle, fascin- 
ate, impress poetically, satisfy but do not move, 
or arouse the finer qualities of emotional imag- 
ination. Richness and satiety of color are his 
means of self disclosure, as mellifluence and lum- 
inosity of color are those of Newman. 



The last census in France has revealed the 
existence of 33,957 painters. From 12,000 oil 
paintings submitted to the Salon the juries se- 
lected only 3,088; 1,887 in the Palais de l'ln- 
dustrie and 1,201 in the Champs de Mars. 
Altogether, including drawings, water colors, 
engravings, statues and architectural designs, 
6.H30 numbers (3.883 and 2,147) were exhibited. 
The exhibitions that generally precede the open- 
ing of the two Salons, special exhibitions, for 
instance of Grasset and Steinlen, of societies 
like the Rosecrucians, the Vingtists, etc., of 
dealers like Durand Ruel, who has always some- 
thing new. of artists that hire a hall together 
and exhibit groups of picture^, etc., embrace 
more than 5,000 every year, and offer generally 
the most interesting features of modern art. 
The economical side of this overproduction is 
not less interesting. A depression in the art 
trade seems unavoidable, and if it comes it will 
last longer than the present "bad times." Sta- 
tistics tell that the Parisian artists do not only 
make nothing by the 15-16,000 pictures they turn 
out every year, but that they lose $2-3,000,000 for 
canvases, color, frames, models, etc. For every 
sold picture there are eight or nine which will 
never be sold It is very much the same case 
with us, only a little worse. In Paris there are 
at least a hundred artists whose pictures have a 
market value and are as good as cash. What- 
will become of it? Young art students should 
hesitate a long while before they enter art as a 
money-making profession. As long as they re- 
main " small men " they can expect but trifling 
premiums for the heavy investments they are 
bound to make, while there are, of course, as 
many chances as ever for those who reach the 
top. 

It is easy to pick out those German historians 
whose reputation should also extend to foreign 
countries. There are, first of all. Ernst Curtius 
and TheodorMommsen, the "infallible" connois- 
seurs of ancient Greece and Rome, the critical 
examiners par excellence of doubtful documents. 
Wilhelm Wattenberg is one of the most reliable 
palaeogeans, his researches in the Monumenta 
Ger mania historica are standard works. The 
German history of the 19th century has found an 
enthusiastic compiler in Heinrich von Treitschke. 
Besides these, there are Hans Prutz and Bern- 
hard Kugler. who made the crusades their life 
study ; ana Eduard Winkelmann who always re- 
turns to his favorite subject, Frederick I. and the 
history of the Hohenstaufen. 



